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fourth year exercises in style were begun, and this was
accompanied by a grammatical and literary study of the
Latin classics. Greek was started in the fifth year, and
continued to the end of the course
This training, like that of Italian humanism, eventually
became set, formal, and mechanical While other authors
than Cicero were read, the object was to acquire an
ability to read, write, and speak Ciceronian Latin, and
words, phrases, and expressions were carefully memorized.
The main emphasis throughout was upon form, with little
regard for content, and the Latin and Greek were largely
regarded as an end in themselves. Yet the gymnasium
of Sturm was an enormous success, and was soon crowded
with students. His pupils became the headmasters of
the most prominent schools, and through his wide corre-
spondence with sovereigns and educators, the course of
study formulated by Sturm became a model not only
for Germany, but, in a sense, for the rest of Europe.
Most of the existing secondary schools in Germany, and
many founded later, became gymnasiums, with a formal-
ized classical training. The majority of the Hieronymian
schools soon adopted the gymnasial course. This was also
the case with the Furstenschulen, or "princes' schools/7
a type of institution started in 1543 by Duke Moritz of
Saxony to train officials for Church and State at public
expense, which was afterward absorbed into the gym-
nasial system. And the gymnasiums have today changed
but little from Sturm's organization. Owing to the later
influence of realism, the addition of mathematics, modern
languages, and the natural sciences has somewhat miti-
gated the amount of classics prescribed, but otherwise the
German gymnasiums adhere to their formal humanism as
tenaciously as in the sixteenth century.